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The annual report of the Board of Directors was 
then read by Secretary Trueblood. After slight modifi- 
cations in two or three sentences, it was approved and 
ordered to be printed in the Advocate of Peace. 
(The report is given in full in this number). 

Edwin D. Mead introduced the following resolution, 
which was unanimously approved, and a copy of it ordered 
to be sent to Andrew Carnegie : 

The American Peace Society desires to express and to re- 
cord its profound obligation and gratitude to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie for his munificent provision for the establishment 
and endowment of a worthy and noble home at The Hague for 
the International Tribunal — a Temple of Peace. 

We rejoice that this is the act of an American citizen — a 
fitting supplement and crown of America's many and great 
services during the century for the cause of arbitration and in- 
ternational law. We rejoice in it as a new bond between the 
United States and the people of the Netherlands. It was Hol- 
land which welcomed our exiled fathers to her hospitable 
hearth, and schooled them for the planting of New England. 
It was William Penn, the founder of an American common- 
wealth, who in submitting a plan of permanent peace for 
Europe appealed to the example of the United Provinces of 
Holland as pointing Europe and the world the way to federa- 
tion. It was an American historian who first told the heroic 
story of Holland adequately to the world. It was on the initi- 
ative of our American Commission, and on the anniversary of 
the declaration of our independence, that the members of the 
Hague Conference gathered at the tomb of Grotius to pay their 
solemn tribute to that illustrious founder of international law. 

In the founding by an American citizen of the Temple of 
Peace at The Hague, as a monument and instrument for the 
august tribunal which there had its birth, every American citi- 
zen is honored, and a high and prophetic service is rendered 
to mankind. It is a prophecy of the hastening of the age of 
law and reason. It is an assurance that the principles for 
which this Society has for nearly a century stood are becom- 
ing the principles of the world's men of affairs. It is a pledge 
that the world's wealth will be turned more and more from de- 
structive to constructive ends. For the generous deed which 
thus conspicuously gives such prophecy and pledge we would 
declare our heartfelt gratitude. 

The meeting then adjourned at 3.35. 

In the evening at half past six the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary dinner took place, according to previous announce- 
ment, in the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club. It 
was a most successful occasion in every way. The tables 
were beautifully decorated with flowers. Nearly one 
hundred members and friends of the Society sat down to 
the dinner, and general social enjoyment reigned through- 
out the courses. After an hour of these preliminary 
" exercises," the rest of the evening was given to ad- 
dresses on various phases of the question of peace. 

President Paine, in opening the program, called atten- 
tion to the great progress of the peace cause in recent 
years. Secretary Trueblood sketched some of the inci- 
dents in the work of the American Peace Society, and 



called attention to a pamphlet which had just been printed 
giving a history of the work of the Society from the 
time of its organization in 1828. 

The speakers of the evening were Hon. Moorfield 
Storey of Boston, the secretary and biographer of Charles 
Sumner, Airs. Anna Garlin Spencer of New York, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole of Jamaica Plain, Mass., and Mrs. Lucia 
Ames Mead of Boston. Mr. Storey spoke of the unan- 
swerableness of Charles Sumner's arguments against war, 
and illustrated their soundness by reference to the wars 
which have occurred since the delivery of the oration on 
" The True Grandeur of Nations," in 1845. Mrs. Spencer 
discussed the relations of woman to war and the manner 
in which war debases character, degrades ideals, and 
cripples all social reform work. Mrs. Mead emphasized 
some of the important phases of effort now demanded of 
the friends of peace, and Rev. Charles F. Dole pointed 
out the fact that war means disease in the social organ- 
ism, and, therefore, that it is highly absurd to speak of it 
as glorious. 

We do not here go into the deta'ils of the addresses, as 
we expect to give them in full in this and subsequent 
numbers of the Advocate of Peace. 



Seventy-Fifth Annual Report of the 
Directors of the American Peace Society. 

Mr. President and Members of the American Peace 

Society : 

Your Board of Directors chosen last May herewith re- 
spectfully submit a brief account of their work for the 
year, with a statement of the general position of the 
cause of international arbitration and peace at the present 
time. 

MEETINGS OF THE HOARD. 

We have held meetings of the Board, as usual, every 
two months, except during the summer vacation. We 
have had under advisement the general lines of work 
carried on from our office from year to year, as well as 
the special subjects related to our cause which have come 
up since our last report. A large amount of our atten- 
tion has been given the last six months to the subject of 
a stated international congress, the details of our action 
in reference to which are given below. 

PERIODICALS. 

Our two monthly papers, the Advocate of Peace 
and the Angel of Peace, have been continued during 
the year, and have maintained their circulation, with 
slight gains. The endeavor has been made to keep the 
Advocate of Peace a fresh and up-to-date journal, in 
which the principles of the Society are faithfully applied 
to the practical questions of the day as they arise. In- 
terest in the paper has not declined, and many evidences 
come to us of the useful work which it is doing in the 
development of right public sentiment on the subject of 
the proper relations of peoples and nations to one another. 
Through the generosity of friends, the usual number of 
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copies of the Advocate have been sent regularly to col- 
lege and university reading rooms, Y. M. C. A. rooms, 
public libraries and individuals of influence. We regret, 
as we have always regretted, that the amount of funds 
annually at our disposal does not permit us to give the 
paper a much more extended circulation. 

GENERAL LITERATURE. 

We have kept in stock, as heretofore, for sale and for 
free distribution, supplies of pamphlets, leaflets, confer- 
ence reports and books, treating of nearly all phases of 
the peace question, — old literature and new. Our office 
continues to do useful service also as a bureau of informa- 
tion for numerous inquirers after literature not published 
by us, or now out of print and to be found only in lib- 
raries. The largest and most encouraging demand for lit- 
erature, as in previous years, has been that from students 
in the colleges and schools of the country, among whom 
there seems to be a steadily growing interest in the better 
relations between nations demanded by our time and 
steadily being worked out in many directions. 

PUBLIC WORK. 

Our public work has been similar to that of former 
years. The secretary's services have been in demand 
even more than heretofore for lectures and addresses be- 
fore churches, ministers' meetings, church clubs, summer 
conventions, Y. M. C. A.'s, people's forums, etc. Wher- 
ever he has spoken much interest has been shown in the 
progress of the arbitration movement and the growing 
prospect of permanent international peace. Other mem- 
bers of the Board and of the Society in different parts of 
the country have also done effective work of the same 
kind. A number of deeply interested members in several 
states have voluntarily done much to promote the circu- 
lation of the Society's publications, and otherwise to 
arouse interest in their neighborhoods and states. This 
is the most effective kind of labor, and the strength and 
scope of our propaganda depend largely upon the amount 
of it done. 

A STATED INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

We have given a large amount of attention since 
November last to the subject of a stated international 
congress. After much deliberation on the subject, it be- 
came clear to us that the time had come to move in the 
matter. The International Court of Arbitration, for 
which the Society had labored for the whole of its exis- 
tence, was organized and in successful operation. The 
nations were being bound more and more closely together 
in a thousand ways, and difficult problems concerning 
them all alike were multiplying rapidly. Their common 
interests had made it necessary for them to hold con- 
gresses, of greater or less scope, more than thirty times 
since 1815. The next logical step forward in the estab- 
lishment of the world's unity and harmony seemed to us, 
therefore, to be for the nations to join in creating a regu- 
lar, permanent organization through which these prob- 
lems could be thoroughly and comprehensively studied. 

We therefore appealed to the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts on the 16th of January to request Congress to 
authorize the President of the United States to invite the 
governments of the world to join in creating, in whatever 
way they may judge expedient, an international congress 
to meet at stated periods, to deliberate upon the ques- 



tions of mutual concern to them, and to make recommen- 
dations thereon to the governments. 

After a hearing, at which we appeared and presented 
the considerations in favor of such a congress, the Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations reported resolutions follow- 
ing the suggestion of our memorial. These resolutions 
were afterwards unanimously approved by both Houses 
of the Legislature, and received the cordial endorsement 
of the governor. The subject will therefore go to Con- 
gress when it convenes next winter. In order to give 
the subject the widest possible publicity, a document for 
circulation has been prepared containing our original 
memorial, with list of international congresses heretofore 
held, the resolutions adopted by the Legislature, and the 
governor's letter of endorsement. This has already been 
widely distributed among public men of the nation and 
in Europe, and the circulation of it in influential quarters 
of the nation will be continued through the summer and 
fall. How the proposition will be viewed by Congress 
cannot now be determined, though there are good 
grounds for believing that it will not be ignored or re- 
jected. That the step taken is not false or premature 
we are convinced, from the fact that it has received prac- 
tically universal approval wherever it has become known 
and thoroughly understood. 

PEACE CONGRESS. 

Turning to the consideration of the peace movement 
in general, we are glad to report a year of quiet, solid 
work, though nothing particularly striking has occurred. 
No international peace congress has been held since our 
last annual meeting. The congress announced for Vienna 
the early part of this month was put off till September, 
because of unfavorable local circumstances. This con- 
gress, the twelfth in the series, will be held in some city 
of western Europe, probably at The Hague, some time 
in September. 

THE PEACE SOCIETIES. 

The peace societies in the various countries, — now 
numbering more than a hundred, with some three hun- 
dred and fifty branches, — all working for the same end 
as our own, have in general carried on a vigorous propa- 
ganda the past year. In Great Britain, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Norway, Denmark and Southern Germany 
particularly has live and effective work been done, special 
effort being put forth toward the bringing of the Hague 
Court into more general use. A number of these socie- 
ties publish journals of their own. Four such are pub- 
lished in Great Britain, two in this country besides our 
own, three in France, three in Switzerland, two in Ger- 
many, one in Italy, one in Denmark, one in Norway. 
New branches of some of the European societies have 
been formed. The South American Society now has 
committees in five cities. In this country a new society, 
affiliated with our own, has been organized in Chicago, 
called the Chicago Peace Society, which we hope may 
develop into a strong and influential association. 

THE INTERNATIONAL PEACE BUREAU. 

The Peace Bureau at Berne has done another year of 
very useful work in executing the resolutions of the 
Peace Congress, and in keeping the peace societies in 
touch with one another through its Correspondance Bi- 
mensuelle. Its efficient secretary, Elie Ducommun, was 
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this year awarded half the Nobel prize, for his valuable 
services in conducting the Bureau. 

THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION. 

The other half of the Nobel prize — each half being 
about $20,000 — was given to Dr. Albert Gobat, a mem- 
ber of the Swiss National Council, the able director of 
the Bureau of the Interparliamentary Peace Union. 
This Union, which continues to strengthen itself from 
year to year in the European parliaments, but which, 
strangely enough, is practically unknown to our Con- 
gressmen, is of immense value in promoting in political 
circles good understanding between countries. This 
Union also has held no conference the past year, though 
its groups in different parliaments have been active. Its 
next meeting is to be at Vienna in September. 

THE LAKE MOHONK ARBITRATION CONFERENCE. 

The Conference on International Arbitration held at 
Lake Mohonk in May of last year by Albert K. Smiley 
was the largest and most influential ever held at that 
place. It was presided over by Hon. John W. Foster, 
ex- Secretary of State, and was distinguished from its 
predecessors by the large number of influential business 
men in attendance. A number of members of our Board 
and other members of the Society attended and took 
part in the discussions. In the absence of Mr. Foster, 
our secretary was asked to preside at the last session. 
The appointment by Mr. Smiley of a permanent secre- 
tary of the conference has done much to render the work 
more efficient and to give it greater publicity through 
the press. Invitations are out for the Conference this 
year, the 27th to 29th inst., which will again be presided 
over by Mr. Foster and will bring together an unusual 
number of prominent people. 

MYSTIC PEACE CONVENTION. 

The annual peace convention which meets at Mystic, 
Conn., under the auspices of the Universal Peace Union 
of Philadelphia, was held, as usual, for three days in 
August last. It brought together the customary throng 
of people from the surrounding country. There were 
speakers of many different types present, and many dif- 
ferent phases of the subject of peace were presented. 

PEACE DEPARTMENT OF THE W. C. T. U. 

The peace department of the W. C. T. U., under the 
efficient direction of Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey (a member 
also of our Board), with its State and County Superin- 
tendents in some thirty States of the Union, continues 
to do, year by year, in a steady, systematic way, a work 
of incalculable value in the education of public senti- 
ment. Mrs. Bailey's work also extends beyond the 
nation to several other countries. 

THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 

The National Council of Women, one of the foremost 
of women's organizations, now has a standing committee 
on arbitration and peace, the only distinctive line of 
effort that the Council has yet taken up. The chairman 
of the committee is Mrs. May Wright Sewall, of Indian- 
apolis, one of our vice-presidents. Mrs. Sewall is giv- 
ing the chief attention of her committee to the annual 
organization of a universal demonstration of women in 
behalf of arbitration and peace on the anniversary of the 
opening of the Hague Conference. The demonstration 



last year, the third one made, was very successful, re- 
sulting in the holding of more than three hundred meet- 
ings. Many other women's organizations are cooperating 
with Mrs. Sewall's committee, and plans have been made 
for a much larger demonstration this 18th of May, the 
day on which we are meeting here. 

THE BLOCH MUSEUM. 

Among the significant occurrences of the year was 
the opening, in June last, of the Museum of War and 
Peace at Lucerne, Switzerland, for which the late John 
de Bloch had provided before his death. The museum 
has been placed for the present in a great government 
building near the railway station. It contains a large 
collection — to be steadily increased — of the implements 
of war, past and present, intended to illustrate Mr. 
Bloch's contention that war has now become impossible 
between first-class powers because of the extreme dead- 
liness of modern weapons, and the enormous expense of 
mobilization and campaigning. There will be lectures 
given at the museum during a part of the year, the pur- 
pose being to make it a centre of education to the multi- 
tude of travelers who frequent that region. 

MONACO INSTITUTE OF PEACE STUDIES. 

An Institute of Peace Studies has just been opened at 
Monaco by Prince Albert of Monaco, which is intended 
to serve for that section of the Mediterranean a similar 
purpose to that of the Bloch Museum for Switzerland. 
It will publish works on international law, on the pacific 
settlement of international controversies, statistics con- 
cerning war and armaments, and concerning the general 
development of international institutions. 

THE INTERNATIONAL LAW ASSOCIATION. 

The International Law Association, founded thirty 
years ago on the initiative of Dr. James B. Miles, secre- 
tary of this Society, has held no meeting the past year. 
The Council are making careful preparations for its 
twenty-first conference, which is to meet at Antwerp the 
last week in September. The Council have published 
the past year the reports of the first two meetings held 
in 1873 and 1874, which had not been before printed. 

PEACE DAYS. 

Three days of the year are now pretty widely observed 
as peace days. One of these is Peace Sunday, the Sab- 
bath before Christmas, the observance of which is con- 
fined to churches and Sunday schools. The day was 
observed last December to about the same extent as in 
previous years, though it is still ignored by a large majority 
of ministers. The custom, however, of making the sub- 
ject of peace in its wider social aspects a prominent 
theme of the Christmas season is clearly on the increase. 

The second of the peace days is the twenty-second of 
February, which, by many of the peace societies, in 
Europe for the most part, is made the occasion of a 
united and uniform declaration of the principles for 
which the societies stand. 

The third of the peace days is this eighteenth day of 
May, the anniversary of the opening of the Hague Con- 
ference, out of which came the permanent international 
court. This has been chosen by the peace women of all 
countries for a universal demonstration in behalf of in- 
ternational arbitration and peace. This day seems 
destined, from present indications, to go into the calen- 
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dar as women's peace day. It was the occasion of a 
very successful demonstration last year, in which many 
women's organizations participated. The demonstration 
of to-day is expected greatly to surpass that of a year ago. 
The observance of these days, however long or short 
the custom may prove to be, is most useful in keeping 
the ideals of peace constantly before the public, and is 
an indication of the depth and extent to which the sub- 
ject is affecting the general mind. 

MR. ginn's republication of peace literature. 

No account of the peace work of the past year would 
be complete without mention of what has been under- 
taken by Edwin Ginn of this city, a member and direc- 
tor of this Society. He has begun the republication and 
distribution, through the great publishing house of which 
he js the head, of the more important works on peace, 
many of which are now out of print. Sumner's " Ad- 
dresses on War " and Bloch's " Future of War " have 
already been published. Channing's " Essays on War " 
are just ready to be issued, and other works will follow. 
The series is published under the editorial supervision 
of Edwin 1>. Mead, and the price is so low as to put the 
books within the reach of any who may wish them. 
This enterprise must prove to be of large educational 
value. 

further development of arbitration. 

The year has been very fruitful in the development 
and application of arbitration. Of the disputes referred 
to arbitration before the Hague Court was organized, 
several have been disposed of since our last report, 
namely : 

The long-pending boundary dispute between Chile and 
the Argentine Republic; 

The controversy between the United States and Rus- 
sia over the seizure of United States sealing vessels in 
Behring Sea; 

The Waima dispute between Great Britain and 
France ; 

The "Sergent Malamine" dispute between Great 
Britain and France; 

The Samoan claims question between the United 
States, Great Britain and Germany and citizens of these 
countries ; 

The "EI Triunfo" case between the United States 
and Salvador, which has given rise to a good deal of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the latter country. 

Several new cases have been referred to arbitration 
during the year besides those carried to the Hague 
Court and the special Venezuela claims cases, namely: 

The controversy between Italy and Guatemala as to 
the treatment of Italian emigrants ; 

The question of the claims of citizens of France 
against Venezuela ; 

The boundary dispute between Bolivia and Peru ; 

The controversy between the United States and San 
Domingo over the claims of the San Domingo Improve- 
ment Company; 

The question between Great Britain and Portugal 
over their colonial boundaries in South Africa; 

The claims question between San Domingo and Sala 
& Company of New York; 

The Alaska boundary dispute between the United 



States and Great Britain, which has been referred to a 
new mixed commission. 

Besides these cases, a few referred in previous years 
remain as yet undecided. 

ARBITRATION GROUP IN THE FRENCH CHAMBER. 

Under the lead of Mr. d'Estournelles de Constant, 
member of the French Chamber of Deputies and also of 
the Hague Court, a group has recently been formed in 
the French Chamber, called the International Arbitra- 
tion Group. The purpose of the organization, into which 
about two hundred deputies have entered, is solely to 
promote international arbitration. It will give its im- 
mediate efforts to trying to secure a general arbitration 
treaty between France and Great Britain, and to the 
promotion of the general use of the Hague Court. This 
action of the French Deputies is worthy of great com- 
mendation. It will give new impulse to the whole arbi- 
tration movement, and will almost certainly be copied in 
other national legislatures. 

THE PAN-AMERICAN TREATIES. 

We are unable to give exact information as to the 
present status of the arbitration conventions drawn at 
the Pan-American Conference last year. Little progress 
seems to have been made toward their ratification. Our 
State Department has sent the conventions to the Senate 
for ratification, but no action on them has yet been taken 
by that body. The Congress of Guatemala has voted 
its approval of the protocol of adherence to the blague 
conventions, and has asked the governments of Mexico 
and the United States to secure the consent of the 
signatory powers to her admission. Further than this, 
we have no definite information. This delay does 
not indicate that the conventions will finally fail to 
be approved. Such conventions always require time, 
the more so when a whole group of nations is involved. 
The disturbed condition of affairs in South America has 
contributed to delay action on them. We still hope that 
within a reasonable time they may be approved by all 
the American governments, and thus the permanent 
tribunal of arbitration become a real world-court. 

THE PERMANENT COURT OF ARBITRATION. 

All eyes have been upon The Hague the past year. 
There is no longer room for doubt as to the success and 
permanency of the international tribunal of arbitration. 
It was not to be expected that all controversies between 
even the signatory powers would be at once brought be- 
fore the new institution. It will probably be a number 
of years yet before such will be the case. But the Court 
has been put into operation in a serious way, and it has 
shown the validity of the claims made for it. The Pious 
Fund case between this country and Mexico, the refer- 
ence of which had just been announced at the time of 
our report last year, was quickly, inexpensively and satis- 
factorily adjudicated. It will always be to the honor of 
the two foremost republics of this hemisphere that the 
practical work of the Court was inaugurated by them. 
No sooner was this case disposed of than Great Britain, 
France and Germany on the one hand and Japan on the 
other agreed to refer to The Hague the question raised 
by the action of Japan as to the right, under interna- 
tional law, to tax improvements on lands held by for- 
eigners under perpetual lease. This is a case of far-reach- 
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ing import, and the fact that four of the great powers of 
the world are parties to it makes it even more important 
than the Pious Fund arbitration. This question is now 
actually before a tribunal of three judges chosen from 
the Court. Still more significant is the reference to the 
Court of the question of preferential treatment of bel- 
ligerent debt collectors as against pacific creditor nations, 
which arose in connection with the late Venezuela trou- 
ble. The protocol for the submission of this question to 
the Hague Court has just been signed. It is also an- 
nounced from Paris that the French government and 
that of Guatemala have reached an agreement to refer a 
controversy to the Hague Court. It is clear from all 
this, which has taken place in the short space of twelve 
months and within two years from the opening of the 
tribunal, that the Hague Court is not to die from lack of 
use, as some have feared. It will shortly be, through 
the tribunals chosen from its membership, in perpetual 
operation, and the nations will feel more and more pow- 
erfully the magnificent service they have done for them- 
selves and for one another in creating it. Andrew 
Carnegie's munificent gift of a million and a half dollars 
to provide the Court with a proper building and an 
adequate library adds to the assurance of its perma- 
nency, and deserves recognition as one of the most 
notable events of the year. 

CLOSE OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 

Soon after our last annual meeting the tragedy in 
South Africa, which cost two nations their independent 
existence, came to an end. There is no occasion for us 
to repeat at this time the reflections upon the character 
of it and its causes given in former reports. Their cor- 
rectness has been amply sustained by the disclosures and 
confessions made since the cessation of hostilities. There 
are indications of a hopeful change of disposition be- 
tween the two peoples who were at war, and that such 
relations may henceforth be established between them 
as will ensure permanent peace and prosperity through- 
out that region. The conflict and the events which have 
followed it have taught over again a very old lesson, 
that if the same spirit of fairness, conciliation and good 
sense existed before as usually prevails after fighting, 
wars would be practically unknown ; and herein lies both 
the fundamental iniquity and the stupidity of war. 

THE VENEZUELA AFFAIR. 

Little need be said at the present moment about the 
recent Venezuela trouble. There probably was never 
any real danger from it of war on an extended scale, 
though the event makes evident the existence still of 
much of the spirit out of which wars and contests have 
sprung in the past. The adverse judgment of the whole 
civilized world has been pronounced on the proceeding 
of the three European powers against Venezuela, and 
this gives encouragement to believe that public senti- 
ment, in spite of its frequent reversions, is rapidly grow- 
ing both more moral and more courageous in regard to 
the conduct of nations toward one another. This affair 
has revealed also in a vivid way the commanding position 
which international arbitration holds at the present time. 
There was a practically universal demand, in the entire 
civilized world, uttered day after day, that the whole 
trouble should be referred to the Hague Court or to some 
other tribunal of arbitration. The vigorous support of 



this demand by our government, as well as by Minister 
Bowen as the agent of Venezuela, though it did not 
secure the reference of the difficulty in all its phases to 
the Court, has won for arbitration one of the most signal 
victories ever gained by it in the field of diplomacy, and 
will make all the signatory powers hereafter more ready 
to avail themselves of the tribunal which they have 
created. 

THE FAR EAST. 

Conditions in the Far East, where one of the chief 
storm centres of the world now is, have not materially 
changed within the year. The arrival of the time speci- 
fied in the treaty with China for the evacuation of Man- 
churia by Russia has within the past few weeks given 
rise to a most extraordinary disturbance. To account 
for it, one does not know in what proportions to mix 
Russian aggression, diplomatic impropriety and unwis- 
dom, press fabrication and mutual jealousy and disparage- 
ment of the powers. The occurrence, whatever may 
have been its origin, has laid bare afresh the existence still 
of the greed, the political ambition, the shameful disregard 
of the rights of weaker peoples, the mutual jealousy and 
distrust of the cormorant powers, which lie at the basis 
of the whole Far Eastern question. There ought to be 
no such question. The very expression is only another 
name for the shame of nations calling themselves 
Christian and civilized, while indulging in acts and follow- 
ing out policies essentially barbarous. There is not 
much danger, perhaps, of a great war between the lead- 
ing powers in the Orient ; the risk is too enormous ; there 
is danger, perhaps a worse danger, — immediate and im- 
mense, — of further exhibitions of unmitigated injustice 
to weak and helpless peoples of the Orient which will 
bring on further anti-foreign uprisings, unless the new 
power which has come upon the scene shall be able to 
draw off the gathered lightning. Whatever hand our 
own country may take in that region in the future, — 
it has done much that is praiseworthy in the past, — we 
shall all hope that it will be, even more than in the past, 
a hand of justice, of right, of kindness, of guidance, of 
uplifting and liberation, and never a hand of rapacity and 
oppression. 

ARMAMENTS. 

The great armaments of the world, which now cost 
the nations, directly and indirectly, more than two thou- 
sand millions annually, continue in all their burdensome- 
ness and menace to civilization. Land armaments in 
European countries seem to have reached about the limit 
of their possible growth. The rivalry has now trans- 
ferred itself mainly to the ocean. Into this rivalry, we 
much regret to have to say, our own country has entered 
more deeply the past year than ever before, and the 
present lead of the government and infatuate following 
of the people betoken a still deeper sinking into what is 
contrary to all the previous history and policies of the 
nation, and what seems to us to bode no good to America 
or the world. The ideas under whose impulsion this 
naval incubus is being loaded upon the country seem to us 
to be thoroughly false and un-American. The pretended 
dangers which are put forward to enforce the necessity 
of a great navy are baseless and unreal. The grounds of 
our safety, respect from abroad and peace in the past are 
the grounds of our security and honor still. To become 
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like one of the military powers, on the sea or anywhere 
else, is for the nation to expose itself to the weaknesses, 
the entanglements, the alarms, the perils and the degen- 
eration which always stalk in the wake of militarism. It 
is not too late yet for our beloved country to stop short 
in the new course on which it has entered, and every 
consideration of strength, security, honor and usefulness 
demand that it should do so. 

The hope of general disarmament in any form does 
not at the moment seem to he strong. However, the 
action of Chile and the Argentine Republic in entering 
last summer into a convention for the arrest of their 
armaments, the first of its kind, deserves honorable men- 
tion. This step, we may hope, will be followed before 
long by other powers, from economic necessity, if for no 
other reason. 

THE OUTLOOK. 

There is much in the general outlook to encourage us. 
The transformation that has taken place in the society of 
the civilized nations since our Society was organized 
seventy-five years ago has been enormous. War is much 
less frequent than it was. The friends of peace have 
grown greatly in numbers and in influence. Their or- 
ganization to-day is so strong as to make itself heard and 
respected. The methods which they have recommended 
for the adjustment of controversies have gradually been 
accepted and applied by governments, until to-day a per- 
manent court of arbitration for the nations is actually in 
successful operation. The beginning of the end of war 
seems to be at hand. The great successes of the 
past assure us that what remains to be done, difficult 
and discouraging as it is, will certainly in time be 
accomplished by the same forces and means which have 
wrought heretofore. The part which the American 
Peace Society has taken in the great movement for the 
abolition of war and the federated unity and peace of the 
world has been large and honorable. Into the details of 
it we do not here go, as our secretary has prepared for 
this anniversary a special pamphlet giving the history of 
the Society's work since its inception. 

We may well turn to the future and the tasks which it 
will impose upon us with deepened conviction of the 
soundness and entire practicability of the principles for 
which the Society stands, and with a hope, which triumphs 
already, that the time is relatively near when our ideals 
will be finally and fully realized and the nations learn 
war no more. 

MEMBERSHIP AND FINANCES. 

The year has brought to the Society its usual losses in 
membership, some of those taken away having been con- 
nected with it for a generation or more. For the services 
of all these we desire to record our sincere appreciation. 

The vacancies thus caused have been more than filled 
up, for in no other year of the last decade have so many 
new members been added to our lists. 

The treasurer's report shows that our finances have 
considerably improved. The Permanent Peace Trust 
Fund, has yielded about four hundred dollars more than 
for the two or three preceding years. The receipts from 
the other ordinary sources have not changed much, ex- 
cept that those from memberships have increased. The 
recent receipt of two legacies has enabled us to pay off 



our previous indebtedness and to begin another year with 
a good balance in the treasury. 

With devout thanks to God for his guidance and bless- 
ing, we respectfully submit this report. 

On behalf of the Board, 

Benjamin F. Tkueblood, 

Secretary. 
Boston, May 18, 1903. 



Sumner's Argument Against War Cor- 
roborated by Subsequent Events.* 

BY moorfield storey. 

It is now nearly sixty years since Charles Sumner 
delivered his great oration on the "True Grandeur of 
Nations," which was in effect his entrance into public 
life. His argument was presented in the rhetorical gar- 
ment more popular in those days than it is now, and is 
therefore less read than it should be ; but it is unan - 
swerable. He dwelt upon the frightful waste of war in 
life and health, and in that which is of vastly less im- 
portance — property ; upon the ruinous effect which war 
produces on the manhood of a nation, which shows 
itself when we see the men of a country permanently 
undersized by reason of the losses which the nation has 
met in war. He pointed out the frightful demoraliza- 
tion of public character and standards, so well summed 
up in the single phrase of Sydney Smith, " In war God 
is forgotten." He showed how absolutely futile war is 
to settle anything, except perhaps the question which of 
two nations at the moment is the stronger. He pointed 
out how inevitably war is the parent of more war, — 

" For what can war but endless war still breed?" 

And finally he dwelt upon its pinchbeck glory and its 
ridiculous vanities. We whose brains are cleared by 
grizzling hair recognize that what he said was true. 
We know that General Sherman spoke the truth when 
he said, " War is hell." And we cannot understand 
how any man or set of men can justify themselves in 
seeking to bring hell upon earth. 

It is undoubtedly true that there are occasions when 
nations, like men, must defend themselves, must defend 
their liberty, must defend their national existence ; and 
the heroes and martyrs of a struggle like that will 
always win " men's praise and women's love." But were 
the aggressors in such a conflict controlled and their 
aggression prevented, the occasion for the heroes and 
martyrs might never arise. It is the man or group of 
men who engage great nations in war to win power or 
to retain it, to achieve personal distinction, to make 
money by extending commerce, or to force their social 
or religious or political ideas upon their weaker neigh- 
bors, against whom enlightened public opinion must 
always be directed. There is no greater criminal than 
the man who for his own advantage is willing to expose 
thousands of his fellow creatures to death and to wounds, 
to subject their wives and children to bereavement and 
sorrow and all the suffering that follows war and its 
inevitable attendants, pestilence and famine, and who 
then points to the rank or the office which he has won 

* An address deliTered at the banquet of the American Peace Society 
on its seventy-fifth anniversary, May 18, 1903. 



